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outward expression of an economic revolution which was
undermining the bases on which the guild system rested. When
the market widened so that goods were sent long distances and
often passed through several hands before reaching the ultimate
consumer, it was impossible for the craftsman to combine as he
had hitherto done the business of manufacturing and of retail-
ing. A separation was bound to take place between these two
functions. A class of mercantile specialists appeared, a develop-
ment which coincided with the growth of differences in wealth
among the master class. The richer masters absorbed the
lucrative mercantile function. The poorer masters continued
the humbler work of manufacturing. The industrialist sank into
dependence on the merchant, and ultimately became in a sense
his employee, working for him on commission. In the end, these
tendencies culminated in the domestic system, but at first they
worked within the limits of the guild system, producing revolu-
tionary changes in the internal organization of the guilds and
in their relations to each other.

In the most advanced English guilds of the sixteenth century,1
there appeared a division between the two sections, the livery
and the yeomanry, which corresponded almost precisely to the
differentiation between the mercantile and the industrial func-
tions. The liverymen ceased themselves to manufacture, but
they sold goods produced to their order by the small craftsmen
of the yeomanry. The yeomanry had originally been an irregu-
lar association of journeymen, who felt themselves definitely cut
off from any possibility of rising higher. But the new develop-
ments enormously improved the journeyman's prospects. The
liverymen had no objection to turning him into a small master
working to their order, or in other words, raising him to the
same status as those members of the old master class who had
been deprived of the mercantile function and forced into
dependence on the liverymen. These two sections met on the
same social level, the one by a process of elevation, the other by
a process of declension. There was therefore no objection to

1 It should be remembered that the development did not proceed at the same
pace in all guilds.